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Tue Christlike utterance of our beloved 
President, ‘‘May God forgive him!’ which he 
spoke when pierced by an assassin’s bullet, 
will disarm more Anarchists than all that 
man’s vengeance or gibbets can deter. That 
Divine expression dates from Christ on the 
cross and has done more than all wars to ten- 
der, redeem and civilize mankind. The win- 
ning power of Him who was so lifted up as to 
drawall men unto Him, is still potent, and it 
is a boon to this generation that the wrath of 
man can still praise Him in showing to the na- 
tion an evidence of the Spirit of Him who said, 
“Father forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.”” President McKinley has not 
lived in vain if only to have been brought to 
the place of such gospel preaching, which will 
become again historic. 

But how blind sin makes the foolhardy, who 
most always find that for every head of a gov- 
ernment which they cut off, another forthwith 
springs up in its place. Rebels to civil gov- 
ernment because rebels to the word of Divine 
grace in their hearts, may they be tendered 
by some sense of the virtue of Christ’s spirit as 
shown in William McKinley’s words, which for 
all he knew, were dying words. 

We know not the result thus early in the 
tidings, but can only wish blessing to our 


President’s life, and if that be inevitable, his 
death. . 





MIRACLES OF GRACE CONTINUED.—The fol- 
lowing extract from the Boston Congregation- 
alist failed of being appended to our last week’s 
remarks entitled, ‘‘How to begin miracles:’’ 

The church can maintain its supremacy in 
the world only by the evidence of Divine au- 
thority within it. And the evidence of that 
authority in its members which ever has con- 


vinced the world has been ‘‘the Lord working 
with them, and confirming the word by signs 


that followed.” The company of believers in 
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Christ will impress the world only by showing 
that they have power which the world has not. 
Men will pray when they see that prayer brings 
answer in gifts of power. Men will learn and 
obey the words of Christ when they see that 
knowledge of Him enriches and transfigures 
life. The Church must show itself different 
from and above the world if it is to transform 
the world. And all that the Church needs for 
this purpose is the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
That gift is promised to them that ask. The 
result of his indwelling will be signs which 
will demonstrate his presence. Whether or 
not they shall include manifest banishing of 
disease from the body we do not affirm. But 
they do include transformations of character 
which are miracles of grace, and which enno- 
ble and purify the body. They include self- 
denial for Christ’s sake and sacrifice for oth- 
ers for the sake of mankind for whom Christ 
died, which are the fruit only of the Holy 
Spirit, and which are the deeds always 
wrought in men through complete surrender 
to that indwelling Spirit. These are the mir- 
acles which the church imperatively needs. 
She can have them for the asking. 





Pay in Kind. 

We have nothing to say against human la- 
bor, or the exercise of the natural faculties of 
man, being employed and paid for by man, 
and with man-made money. The Scriptures 
have something to say for it, in the words, 
‘‘The laborer is worthy of his hire;’’ pay of 
the kind that he and his work is; also the 
needful maintenance of the bodies of men 
when spiritually engaged under conditions that 
make such maintenance on their own part out 
of the question. When self-support was prac- 
ticable, even in religious journeyings Paul 
manfully undertook it by his trade or handi- 
craft. And asa usual practice the Society of 
Friends assumes the needful expense of an 
approved religious journey in the cause of the 
gospel. 

‘*The laborer is worthy of his hire.’’ —This is 
indeed true for the labor of the natural parts, 
and when so accepted for a minister’s work 
amounts to a confession that his is the minis- 
try of the natural parts. But the hire of the 
man spiritual is not of the carnal order. The 
verdict upon a laborer that he is ‘“‘worthy of 
his hire’? when that hire is in carnal form 
seems for such ministers as are willing to put 


withering sarcasm; as if that is just what 
they are worthy of,—carnal hire if their 























parts. 


their ministry on that kind of estimate, like a 


preaching is man-made; but spiritual hire 
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when iu is of the immediate Divine hiring, in- 
spiration and authority. And it is of that 
gospel ‘‘the power of God unto salvation’’ 
that. they who preach the gospel will live. 
Without living of it they could not have the 
true life to preach it however highly salaried 
they might preach about it. 


Money and articles of exchange get all their 


exchangeable value between men from man’s 
labor which they cost. 
labor only; it never purchases the directly 
Divine labor, operation or spiritual gift. Pe- 
ter denounced a seeker for power as having no 
part or lot in guspel work because he ‘‘ thought 
the gift of God could be purchased for 
money.” 
Divine gift, but merely man’s work, that 
is hirable hy man. 
vine things may be hired, but the effectual 
operation of the Divine gift is the Divine pre- 
rogative only, and not for sale. 
indeed be paid for, and the taking pay for dis- 
courses confesses that they are lecturers, not 
the Divine ministry, preaching, or message 
from above, but human products. 
the kind of pay one asks for his labor is a con- 
fession of the nature of his labor. 


Money buys man’s 


Therefore that can be no immediate 


Human talents about Di- 


Lectures may 


In short, 


These remarks have been written after a 


reading of words in an exchange contending 
that the Apostle Paul applies the maxim quo- 
ted to the work of the ministry. The article, 


however, goes on to say: 


But that is not saying that it is right for 
them to labor just for the support. Thus they 
would become mere hirelings, like a man who 
puts in his day and gets his money and de- 
Such a hireling ministry would soon 
ruin the Church of Christ and turn it into a 
money-getting machine. The true minister 
will work for souls and let the hire take care 
of itself. Neither Christ or any of his apos- 
tles fulfilled the office of the ministry for the 
money they could get out of it. Judas was 
the only one who labored for money, and he 
made a bad wreck. The hireling ministry will 
not work unless they are paid in actual cash. 
The true ministry will work whether paid or 
not. They cannot cease from preaching the 
gospel as they have opportunity and author- 
ity. These principles need to be kept to the 
front continually, so carnal and selfish is the 
human mind. It will therefore be readily seen 
how spiritually-minded the work of the minis- 
try requires us to be. The old priests said: 
‘*Put me into the priest’s office that I may eat 
a piece of bread.’’ It was the reign of that 
priesthood that scattered the chosen people to 
the four winds. 
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Poverty and “a Among the Anglican 
lergy. 

The London correspondent of The New York 
Evening Post writes in a pathetic strain of the 
pecuniary distress of the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church in England. He said that the 
condition of poverty of many clergymen of 
the State Church is simply deplorable, and 
that this is due almost entirely to the system 
of ‘‘livings’’ from which the Church suffers. 
In the Established Church there are fourteen 
thousand benefices, seven thousand of which 
are worth less than $650 a year; fifteen hun- 
dred more of them less than $500 a year, 
while about three hundred others furnish an 
income under $250 a year. There are sixty- 
one livings in the diocese of Petersborough 
furnishing an average annual income of $225, 
while the occupants of severa) in the diocese 
of Newcastle receive about $125 a year. 

When one considers what is demanded of a 
minister of the Established Church in the way 
of education and preparation of various kinds 
for his peculiar work, it does not need a math- 
ematical demonstration to prove that it is 
difficult and practically impossible for a man 
to live within the bounds of decency upon such 
meagre income. The bachelor clergymen find 
it extremely difficult to make both ends meet 
under these circumstances, but when the cler- 
gyman has a wife and children and other de- 
pendents it is not strange that a condition of 
absolute penury ensues. 

In striking contrast with the paltry salaries 
furnished in thousands of these livings are the 
stipends which are given to the archbishops 
and bishops of the Church. While the aver- 
age annual value of many of the English liv- 
ings runs from $125 to $200 the stipend re- 
ceived by the Archbishop of Canterbury in ad- 
dition to his historic London abode, Lambeth 
Palace, and his London residence in the neigh- 
borhood of the Croydon suburbs, is $75,000. 
The Archbishop of York and the Bishop of 
London receive $50,000 each, while the other 
bishops of whom there are thirty-two, receive 
stipends ranging from $25,000 to $7,500. 

The Post’s correspondent says that one 
class of reformers is demanding an equaliza- 
tion of these stipends in order to relieve the 
destitution of the poorer clergy. The bishop 
of Southampton is represented as informing 
his clergy, however, that even if the bishop’s 
incomes were divided among their poorer 
brethren, the incomes of the latter would be 
increased by only $55 per annum. On the 
other hand many of the clergy insist that the 
fault lies with the laity, who are woefully 
wanting in the broader and deeper manifesta- 
tions of the spirit of beneficence. It is not at 
all remarkable that a spirited controversy is 
raging because of the existence of these great 
extremes of poverty and wealth in the Angli- 
can Church, and that the authorities of the 
Church may feel compelled at an early date to 
institute practical measures for the relief of 
their humbler, and not less worthy, though 
poverty-stricken, brethren.—Christian Advo- 
cate. 


—_—_—__ > 


“‘ONE member of the body may seem to 
profit at the expense of another for a time; 
but sooner or later the whole organism will 
suffer on account of the weakening or destruc- 
tion of the neglected or abused member.”’ 


-offered is very great. 


The Mississippi River. 

“I have been very much impressed with the 
importance of small things in late years,’’ 
said an old steamboat man, ‘‘and the Missis- 
sippi River has furnished me some rather 
good examples. I can understand now why 
Cesar looked out upon the Nile in such curi- 
ous amazement and offered all that he stood 
for to the Egyptian priest if he would show 
him the source of that wonderful river. But 
the antics of the Nile look like insignificant 
nothings to me when compared with the 
strange conduct of the stream that oozes out 
of the earth at Itasca and hurries on its mur- 
ky and devious way toward the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Towns along the Mississippi that stood 
right on the bank of the river have been iso- 
lated even in my day, and there are, too, all 
along the course of the stream little empires in 
view where the river has encroached upon small 
centers of population, finally eating the earth 
away and forcing the inbabitants to seek 
other quarters. There are hundreds of these 
places that are almost forgotten now, even by 
the men who are constantly on the river. 

‘‘What brings about these violent changes 
along the banks of the river? Not floods. It 
is just the ordinary doings of the stream. In 
the first place the current of the Mississippi is 
wonderfully swift, and the sediment deposited 
at any point where resistance to the flow is 
Tie a string to the 
neck of a bottle and sink it with the mouth of 
the bottle up and open. 

“*If held in one place where the flow is nor- 
mal in an extremely short period of time the 
bottle will fill with sediment. Stretch a net 
across the river, a net so finely woven that 
nothing but the pure water of the river can 
pass through, and on account of the rapidity 
of the flow and the greatness of the deposit of 
sediment, almost in a twinkling the river 
would be dammed at that point. Experts 
have admitted this This brings me to the 
point of my narrative. 

**The flow of currents is frequently inter- 
fered with by sunken boats, perhaps by a 
jackstaff sticking up above the surface. The 
current is diverted by degrees, generally 
touching the far side of the stream a mile 
from the point where it again meets resist- 
ance, and immediately begins the building of 
a sandbar. I have seen a thousand examples 
of this sort during my career on the river, and 
I have known of instances where the root of a 
tree or the mere twig of a willow have brought 
about similar conditions. These things have 
tended to make a riddle out of the river; yet 
the stream after a while will be handled so as 
to undo all that it has accomplished in this 
way.’’—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


HABITs OF CourRTESY.—‘‘A boy who is po- 
lite to his father and mother is likely to be 


polite to everyone else. A boy lacking polite- 
ness to his parents may have the resemblance 
of courtesy in society, but is never truly po- 
lite in spirit, and is in danger as he becomes 
familiar of betraying his real want of courtesy. 
We are all in danger of living too much for 
the outside world, the impression which we 
make in society; not coveting the good opin- 
ion of those who are in a sense part of our- 
selves and continue to sustain and be inter- 
ested in us notwithstanding these defects of 


deportment and character. We say to every 
boy and girl, cultivate habits of courtesy ang 
propriety at home—in the sitting room ang 
kitchen as well as in the parlor-—and you will 
be sure in other places, to deport yourself ing 
becoming and attractive manner.” —-L. G. B, 
in Herald of Truth. 


Something About Prunes. 


Prunes are just now, says the Presbyterian, 
being recommended by some physicians, to 
the mothers whose children are very fond of 
candy. These doctors say that prunes, espe- 
cially the delicious ones that grow in Califor- 
nia, are not only as good to the taste as can- 
dy, but keep the stomach in much better con- 
dition, while still supplying the needed sugar 
to the system : 

The prune grows in California, Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, and some parts of Europe, but 
the soil and climate of California seem espe- 
cially adapted to it. The prune tree, which 
looks much like a plum tree, grows froma 
seed, but in a very odd way. A peach or 
apricot seed is planted, and when the little 
tree is one year old it is cut off close to the 
ground. A piece of live prune wood is fast- 
ened to it. That is called grafting. By and 
by the stem of the little peach tree and the 
piece of prune tree grow together. Then it 
is a prune tree. 

The trees begin to bear fruit when they are 
about three years old. The trees bloom in the 
Third month and are virtually covered with 
blossoms somewhat smaller than white apple 
blossoms. A prune orchard in bloom looks 
just as if it were covered with snow, and isa 
pretty sight. 

The prunes are green at first, then they are 
red, but when they are ripe they are a deep 
blue. They ripen mostly in Eighth Month. 

As soon as they are ripe they fall off. 
Then the boys and girls and other people pick 
them up and put them in boxes. The boxes 
are put in a wagon, the wagon goes to the 
packing house, and at the packing house the 
prunes are graded and placed together accord- 
ing to size, like the soldiers in a company. 
The prunes are dipped ina hot liquid so the 
skins crack a little. Then they have a cold 
water bath. After that the prunes are put 
out on trays to dry in the sunshine. It does 
not rain on them, because in California it does 
not rain in summer. It rains hardly any ex- 
cept from Eleventh Month to Third Month. 
After the prunes have been in the sun four or 
five days, they are put in stacks for a few 
days. Then the prunes are sorted into ten 
different lots. Of some lots it takes from 
twenty to thirty to make a pound, of others 
thirty to forty, of others forty to fifty, of oth- 
ers fifty to sixty, of others sixty to seventy, 
of uthers seventy to eighty, and so on. They 
are heated so like molasses taffy they won't 
go to sugar. They are then packed for ship- 
ment. 


—— —__—_»e—____- —- — 


‘God answers prayer ; sometimes, when hearts are 
weak, 

He gives the very gifts believers seek. 
But often faith must learn a deeper rest, 
And trust God’s silence when He does not speak ; 
For He, whose name is love, will send the best. 
Stars may burn out, nor mountain walls endure, 
But God is true, his promises are sure 

To those who seek.” 
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Some Brief Extracts From a Manuscript. 


(Continued trom page 44.) 

Benjamin Kite writing to John Letchworth 
says: Within the last week there have come 
from Alexandria and settled among us Thomas 
and Sarah Matthews, Friends in the ministry, 
who from their appearance will be likely to 
prove a valuable addition to our meeting. 
Thinking of the many Friends leaving the 
Southern States has brought to my mind the 
lines of the pious Cowper: 

“He hears the wheels of an offended God 
Groan heavily along the distant road.” 

Many Friends voted at the late election. I 
have not for several years. I never voted for 
Governor,* but once for Mifflin . . . Thy reflec- 
tions about dibbling in politics are very simi- 
lar to those which have often occurred to my 
mind. Yet I by no means censure those who 
feel free to vote even for Governor, which | 
am restrained from doing. My desire of be- 
ing less confined by employment increases, 
and of leaving the city decreases. I think I 
must stay and suffer with our ‘‘degenerate 
church,’’ as Jas. Pemberton calls it, though I 
may not be able to do much for its assistance. 
I have often thought that if some of our goodly 
young men would now and then put a shoulder 
to the wheel, it would be of singular service. Oh! 
it is of good savor when words spoken to the 
discipline are not spoken from habit but neces- 
sity. J. M. has several times appeared as a 
minister since I wrote, so that Jerusalem is 
not yet forsaken, thanks to her unslumbering 
Shepherd. Not all who rightly open their 
mouths in public testimony become established 
as living ministers of the Gospel. In some 
the call to this exposure may have been but to 
humble and prove them. But I apprehend 
that in most of such cases, those set aside 
have failed in dedication in other things—un- 
qualified submission to the heart-cleansing 
operation of the baptism of fire and of the 
Holy Ghost has not been abode in, and so the 
spring of spiritual nourishment has gradually 
dried up. Though like a tree whose main 
roots have been cut off they may still fora 
season show some greenness, yet too often the 
leaves cover barren branches, or those which 
do not perfect their fruit. If the love of the 
world in any form gets into the heart, if 
any of the corrupt propensities of the man 
nature obtain dominion, the gift and grace of 
the Spirit must wither, must weaken, must 
die. What then can be expected but that 
what was committed to them be taken away?” 

John Letchworth having returned from a 
visit in Maryland wrote of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting: ‘‘There was but one subject which 
seemed much to agitate the minds of some, 
that of receiving persons into membership 
without regard to nation or color. As I had 
once passed through such a scene in our own 
Yearly Meeting, I was enabled to enjoy a calm 
(what shall I say?)—in the midst of a storm — 
believing the time would come when they, too, 
could settle calmly under it. What seemed a 
little singular was that it was not so much 
Marylanders who objected as Pennsylvanians 
who had removed there before we had gotten 
80 far along as at present. Poor things! 
they seem not to have progressed an inch since. 
. . . Such is the instability of thy weak brother 


*His objection to this was that according to the Con- 
stitution he is a military officer. 


that twice has he been reproved by an elder 
for being too cheerful. It is not always easy 
to wash and anoint when fasting is our por- 
tion, and [ have not yet learned always to look 
grave and sober when my heart is merry. I 
was in company with those I loved and could 
make free with, and I suppose I was off my 
guard. As thou sees that I am tolerably 
honest I hope thou wilt bear with me. . . 

Just here I will state having heard my 
father Speak of being at a Monthly Meeting, 
where the case of, a colored applicant was 
adversely decided, when a zealous young man 
being requested to inform him of the result, 
arose saying, ‘‘Well, Friends, what shall | 
tell him! That he is too black to become a 
member amongst us?” That worthy minister 
Micajah Collins related that a colored man 
having at times appeared—in the meeting he 
was a member of -the elders waited upon him 
with a request that he withhold his exercises. 
After sitting a time in solemn silence the col- 
ored man said, ‘‘I shall be obedient to your 
commands but I have this to testify to you. 
‘As you have rejected the messenger sent, so 
there shall no ministry be raised up among 
you while the present heads of the meeting re- 
main in mutability,’’’ or words to this effect, 
and Micajah added, ‘‘It proved a true predic- 
tion. Iwas the first.’’ Alas for human pre- 
judice! 

Benjamin Kite replies to the foregoing: 
**Beloved brother, thy letter was more than 
agreeable to me, it was cause of rejoicing, 
and let who will, chide, | wish neither of us 
may pretend to be grave when we do not really 
feel so. How can I do other than rejoice 
when I find that one so dear to me has per- 
formed through Divine assistance a weighty 
undertaking to his own solid peace... It 
will no doubt be cause of wonder to thee that 
thy timid brother is about to involve himself 
in debt. Thomas (his son) and I expect to be 
in business pretty largely in the spring. As 
a first step we mean to publish an interesting 
little piece—‘‘Life of E. Ashbridge,’’ which 
we hope will sell, as it will come home to the 
bosoms of those who experience domestic 
afflictions.” 

John Letchworth writes to his nephew Tho- 
mas: ‘‘Thy father hints that he has a pros- 
pect of entering into business with thee. I 
hope, indeed, I expect that it has been well 
considered. I was going to hint that as thou 
has served a regular apprenticeship and has a 
pretty large acquaintance, perhaps by this 
time thou hast large ideas of doing business; 
for youth is sanguine, and wonderful instances 
of this your city has produced. Thy father 
styles himself, and perhaps justly so, timid. 
Now I wish if there is any portion of rashness in 
thy composition, this timidity may act as a 
just counterpoise, that so you may get along 
with reputation.’’. .. To this Thomas Kite 
replies: ‘‘Thy letter and the concern it ex- 
pressed for my welfare were both acceptable 
to me, and I hope thou wilt never omit com- 
municating whatever thou may think benefi- 
cial. Youth, as thou observest, is rash and 
ofttimes exposed to temptation, which renders 
the advice and counsel of those who have al- 
ready trodden the slippery path both safe and 
useful. Independently of wishing to form an 
establishment which may afford a livelihood, 
can my attention be turned to a more proper 


object than relieving my beloved father from 


the laborious and irksome employment from 
which he feels himself much released? 1 hope 
in accordance with thy advice to pay proper 
attention to his caution and not undertake 
any thing of importance without his concur- 
rence.”’ Soon after this Benjamin Kite re- 
signed his school. 

Although actively engaged in prosecuting 
his temporal business, Thomas Kite had given 
evidence of dedication to what he considered 
his religious duties; and from the time of the 
remarkable dream, heretofore related, his 
father had believed that he was under prepa- 
ration for usefulness in the church and would, 
if faithful, have a gift in the ministry con- 
ferred upon him. Thus he heard with joy of 
his first appearance, which was at Frankford 
Meeting, to which he went in company with | 
that true-hearted elder Mary Harper, who un ° 
the way believed it right to incite him to 
faithfulness, saying, ‘‘Thomas, if thou hast 
anything for us to-day, be faithful.’’ Strength- 
ened doubtless by the sympathy of his honored 
friend, he expressed a few words in great fear. 
His growth in the gift received was gradual 
and solid, until he attained the stature ofa 
strong man in Christ Jesus. And here I may 
remark that I apprehend that few since Sam- 
uel Emlen’s day, who said of himself that ‘‘by 
jobbing he earned his daily bread,’’ were more 
engaged in visits to the sick and afflicted 
than was Thomas Kite. An inmate of his 
family said that often of evenings while en- 
gaged in reading they would notice the book 
was laid aside and after sitting awhile in si- 
lence he would get ready and go out. They 
knew that he had felt drawn to some 
mission of consolation. The late William 
Kite told me that in earlier life he was ac- 
costed by a stranger attracted by his, at that 
time, infirm health, who after some remarks 
in relation to futurity, and finding out his 
name, asked if he was related to Thomas Kite, 
and then said ‘‘Ah! you don’t know what you 


have lost as we missionaries do.’’ 
(To be continued.) 





THE VITAL PROBLEM OF CIVILIZATION.—In 
Plato’s ‘‘Republic’’ one may see an up-to-date 
editorial satire on the faults and foibles of 
democracy as exemplified in Tammany Hall, 
the principles of education involved in such 
current topics as the kindergarten, the elect- 
ive system, physical culture and many other 
things. The reason so much remains of Pla- 
to’s theory of education is that the problem 
to him is one of making good men and women. 
For a good man or woman is a good citizen 
and a good citizen is the vital problem of civ- 
ilization . . . .- not the sacrifice of the weak to 
the strong, but the devotion of the strong to 
the weak. This is the only law of progress. 
To-day the world needs prophets, saints and 
heroes more than ever before. The splendid 
ideal of citizenship and fraternity which Pla- 
to narrowed to an aristocratic privilege our 
modern civilization has extended to all. Our 
democratic ideal is far nobler than Plato or any 
ancient ever dreamed of. It demands great 
things, for the crisis of our civilization is at 
hand. The miracles of industrial progress in 
the nineteenth century must be followed by 
miracles of moral progress in the twentieth, 
else all our wealth, leisure and opportunity 
will be our ruin.— Edward Cummings. 
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Romance of the Sponge. 

Sponges are not so cheap as they look, 
though one can buy an inferior quality for 
very little money. The best sponges in the 
market come from the Mediterranean, and a 
few, almost as good, come from the north 
coast of Cuba. The quantity of the latter is 
so smal] that they make little impression upon 
the market. Four-fifths of the sponges 
brought to New York are from Key West and 
the West Indies, the very cheapest grade 
being impérted in great quantities from the 
Bahamas. Nassau, the capital of the Baha- 
mas, is the greatest sponge market of the 
world, and about nine hundred thousand pounds 
of sponges are shipped from there to the 
United States every year. New York dealers 
who absolutely control this output, ship a 
large share of the sponges to European mar- 
kets. 

‘‘Sponging used to be a very interesting 
and picturesque performance,” said a New 
York wholesale dealer to a Sun reporter. 
About nine-tenths of the native population of 
the Bahamas is interested in one way or anoth- 
er in this industry, and in the old days the 
natives owned their boats and were spongers 
on their own hook. 

‘*They took small schooners provisioned for 
five or six weeks, loaded their wives and chil- 
dren aboard, and set sail for the sponging 
grounds. Sometimes they got a load in a 
week or two. Sometimes they were out six 
weeks. If the weather was good, everything 
went easily and the excursion was one festive 
and protracted picnic. Cooking was done 
over a fire built upon the sand in a box lashed 
to the side of the boat. When the weather 
was bad no cvoking was done, but in good 
weather the fire flamed up from every boat 
all the evening, and, as there were usually a 
good many boats on the sponge grounds at 
once, the sight was picturesque. The Nassau 
Sponge Exchange runs the whole business 
now, and some of the zest seems to have gone 
out of it. 

‘‘There are no sponges right around Nas- 
sau, but the Exchange is there and each of 
its members sends out his own fleet, which 
is busy all the year round. The merchant has 
a number of schooners of from ten to twenty 
tons. Sometimes he uwns two boats. Some- 
times he owns thirty. He engages the negro 
captain for his boat, and the captain chooses 
his own crew. The owner provisions the boat, 
and the provision included in the contract is 
always the same—so many pounds of flour, 
rice and salt pork, and so many quarts of gin 
for each sponger. If a man takes wife or 
children along, he must provide the extra food 
for them. 

. . » ‘‘The boats are made with heavy glass 
set in their bottoms, and the water down 
there is so clear that one can look through 
this square of glass right down to the bottom 
of the sea. Sometimes instead of the glass in 
the boat the men carry a glass box, that is a 
wooden box with a glass bottom. They hold 
this over the side of the boat with the glass 
just below the level of the surface; and no 
matter how rough the water is the bottom 
may be seen through the glass. The boat 
cruises around until it strikes a place where 
the sponges are thick. Then it anchors. 

“If the water is shallow the sponges are 











| raked up with rakes a good deal like those 


used for oysters. If the water is deep the 
spongers strip and dive for the sponges. A 
man will dive down in two hundred feet of 
water, and then come up again, having gath- 
ered all the sponges for two or three yards 
around. 

‘*The waters are full of sharks, but nobody 
seems to mind them. If one happens to be 
swimming along right beside the boat the men 
wait until he passes before they dive. ~ That’s 
all. When there are children on board they 
frequently fall overboard, but even the babies 
can swim. 

‘*When the live sponge is brought up and 
thrown on deck it looks more like a lot of un- 
commonly nasty liver than like anything else, 
and it smells rankly. Right there’s where 
sponging ceases to be attractive. The spong- 
ers drink quantities of gin, to keep them from 
being chilled by being so much in the water. 

‘*As soon as a good number of sponges have 
been collected the boats put into the nearest 
land and the sponges which are dry and dead 
by this time, are put in kraals. That is they 
are put where salt water can reach them, but 
are picketed so that they cannot be washed 
away. After aday or two of that they are 
washed by hand and laid out in the sun to 
bleach. Part of the men stay and watch 
them while others go off after more. 

When a full load is ready the boats put back 
to Nassau. There the sponges are sorted ac- 
cording to quality and put in piles on the floor 
of the exchange. The dealers walk around, 
examine the lots and write the prices they are 
willing to pay on slips of paper, which are 
handed to the clerk. He reads out the names 
of the highest bidder on each lot. There is no 
bargaining, no talking, no second chance. It 
is perhaps, the most quiet market in the 
world. 

‘*Kach dealer carries his purchases off to 
his own sponge yard, a place enclosed in stone 
walls and partly covered by a shed. There 
hosts uf colored people, men, women and chil- 
dren, clip the sponges, cut away the roots. 
wash out or cut out the lumps of hard sand, 
etc. There is a great art in sponge clipping. 
The aim must be to cut out all objectionable 
matter with as little injury to the shape and 
size and texture of the sponge as possible. 
Often the cuts are invisibly sewed together, 
so that no ragged hole will show. The bits of 
sponge clipped off are used for packing pur- 
poses or for fertilizer. 

‘‘The sponges would in their normal state 
take up too much room in shipping, so they 
are pressed ,into bales, and the degree to 
which they are capable of compression may be 
understood from the fact that the natives 
boast they can pack a bushel of sponges into 
a cigar box. The sheep’s wool sponge, which 
is the finest variety, sells in Nassau, for 
about $1.15 a pound, while the cheapest qual- 
ity brings about twenty-five cents a pound. 
The owner of the boat takes half the profit of 
the load, and the crew divides the other half, 
so the men’s earnings vary, but they seldom 
exceed forty cents a day.”’ 

Modern doctors are inclined to frown upon 
the sponge. They say it is a refuge for mi- 
crobes, big and little, and that the lack of 
care in regard to bath sponges, is responsible 
for much trouble. 


— CS 


‘It is simply astounding that decent people 
can use sponges as they do,’’ said a New 
York doctor. ‘‘A sponge should always be 
carefully washed, in very hot water, after be. 
ing used, and every few days it should be 
washed in an antiseptic.’’ 





The World’s Largest Telescopes. 


It has long been k:own that if telescopes 
could be produced large enough and with len. 
ses powerful enough an intimate acquaintance 
might be gained with worlds now separated 
from us by immensity of space. To this end 
the philosophers and astronomers have been 
working for centuries and with comparatively 
good results. The first telescope, it is said, 
was made in Holland about 1608, practically 
applied by Galileo in 1610 and gradually im- 
proved upon from the time of Sir Isaac New. 
ton to that of Herschel. Great telescopes 
may be said to have made their appearance 
with Sir William Herschel’s big forty-footer, 
finished in 1789, with which he, first of all 
astronomers, discovered the volcanoes of the 
moon. England took the lead and held it for 
years, while good work was also done in Ev- 
rope. But lately the English astronomers ad- 
mit that while America has advanced, their 
country has fallen behind in this regard. It 
was in 1828 that Lord Ross built the first gi- 
gantic reflecting telescope, with a focal length 
of fifty-two feet, the tube being fifty-six feet 
long and seven feet in diameter and its mir- 
ror six feet across. This telescope and the 
mounting cost all of $100,000, but at its best 
worked imperfectly and is now obsolete, 
though still in occasional use. 

It may be debatable whether the reflecting 
or refracting telescopes are to be of greater 
service in the future, for, while the largest 
‘*reflector’’—that of Paris—was the latest 
made, the largest ‘‘refractor’”—the Yerkes 
telescope of the Chicago university—immedi- 
ately preceded it, and both have fully realized 
the expectations of their constructors. Less 
than eighty years ago the laryest refracting 
telescope had an object glass only five inches 
in diameter, yet it was with this one that Sir 
John Herschel made his famous observations 
of double stars. Soon after, object glasses of 
nine inches, then of fifteen inches, were man- 
ufactured and mounted, one of the latter be- 
ing placed in the Harvard college observatory 
in 1847. Then followed the Princeton tele- 
scope with a twenty-three inch aperture, the 
Washington Naval observatory with one of 
twenty-six, Greenwich, England, with twenty- 
eight inches; Meudon and Nice, France, each 
with one of twenty-nine inches; Meudon again 
with a thirty-two inch, the Lick, California, 
with its big thirty-six inch, and the Yerkes 
at Geneva Lake, Wis., with the largest of its 
kind ever produced—forty inches in diameter. 
The largest reflector of recent times is the 
telescope first exhibited at the Paris exposi- 
tion of 1900, with object glass forty-nine 
inches across, and which is nearly duplicated 
by that of Melbourne University, Australia. 

If the makers of lenses or object glasses 
could keep pace with the demands of the as- 
tronomers, it would not be very long before 
all the important heavenly bodies would be 
brought, visually, within a few miles of the 
earth; but there is a limit to the size of the 
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lenses they can cast and polish, and that 
limit, it is thought, has been nearly reached. 


TOO LATE. 
Nora Perry. 


The process is complicated and costly, and | What silences we keep, year after year, 


there are but few successful makers of tele- 
scopic lenses in the world. There is none, in 
fact, who can surpass the Clarks of Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., who shaped and polished 
the immense disks for the Yerkes telescope. 
The firm, at present represented by Alvan G. 
Clark, was founded by his father, Alvan Clark, 
nearly fifty years ago. Experiments begun as 
early as 1846 resulted in a world-wide celebri- 
ty and culminating in the grinding of the 
jenses for the thirty-six inch Lick, the largest 
then attempted, and later of the forty-inch 
lens for the Yerkes telescope. Yerkes paid 
more than $20,000 for the rough disks of the 
telescope that bears his name, and paid Clark 
$46,000 for working and insuring them. As 
many lenses are fractured in the grinding and 
have to be replaced, sometimes again and 
again, the business of polishing is attended 
with enormous risk. 

In a comparison of the world’s telescopes 
up to the present time, there is no doubt that 
the United States is in advance both as to the 
number and size. With the sole exception of 
the Paris telescope of 1900, which has a tube 
one hundred and eight-six feet in length, the 
Yerkes telescope, with its focal length of 
sixty-four feet, is the largest in the world, 
the second largest being the Lick, which is 
fifty-seven feet ten inches. It should be said 
of the Paris instrument, however, that it 
differs from the American telescopes in being 
mounted horizontally on a rigid bed and in 
having a reflector instead of a refracting 
lens. 

The United States, then, still holds the 
honors for refracting telescopes and, more- 
over, it is admitted by all that if the French 
instrument were mounted in some elevated po- 
sition, having the clearer atmosphere of Amer- 
ica, it would do much more for science than 
it has done already. It is the advantageous 
position of the Lick observatory, situated as 
it is four thousand three hundred feet above 
the sea in the clear atmosphere of California, 
that has caused an English scientific writer to 
point out the fact of its having done more for 
modern astronomy than any other instrument 
in the world. The Lick telescope weighs 
furty tons and the Yerkes seventy-five tons. 
For the construction and mounting of the for- 
mer a fund of $700,000 was available, and for 
the latter $1,000,000. The lens of the great 
Paris telescope weighs seven hundred pounds, 
its casting and polishing being looked upon as 
amiracle of ingenuity. The Yerkes object- 
ive, as mounted in its iron cell, weighs one 
thousand pounds. 

One of the world’s curiosities is the ‘‘el- 
bow telescope” of the Paris university, the 
tube of which is bent, with a reflecting mirror 
at the angle, into which the observer looks 
through the eyepiece. 

It is the opinion of an acknowledged astro- 
nomical expert that the giant astrophysical 
telescope of the future is to be of the reflec- 
tor class, owing to the fact that it gives 
brighter images, both in the visual and the 
Photographic regions, with an aperture more 
than forty inches in diameter and also can be 
worked and mounted at less cost and trouble 
than the refractor.—Brockton Enterprise. 


With those who are most near to us and dear ! 
We live beside each other day by day 

And speak of myriad things, but seldom say 
The full, sweet word that lies just in our reach 
Beneath the commonplace of common speech. 


Then out of sight and out of reach they go— 
These close, familiar friends who loved us so ; 
And, sitting in the shadow they have left, 

Alone with loneliness and sore bereft, 

We think with vain regret of some fond word 
That once we might have said and they have heard. 


For weak and poor the love that we express 
Now seems beside the vast, sweet unexpressed, 
And slight the deeds we did to those undone, 
And small the service spent to treasures won, 
And undeserved the praise for word and deed 
That should have overflowed the simple need. 


This is the cruel cross of life, to be 
Full-visioned only when the ministry 
Of death has been fulfilled, and in the place 
Of some dear presence is but empty space. 
What recollected service e’er can then 
Give consolation for the might have been ? 

— Independent. 





PRAYER. 


There is an unseen battle-field 
In every human breast, 

Where two opposing forces meet, 
And where they seldom rest. 


That field is hid from mortal sight 
"Tis only seen by One 

Who knows alone where victory lies 
When each day’s fight is done. 


He speaks to all a glorious truth, 
A truth as great as sure, 

That, to be victors, they must learn 
To love, confide, endure. 


This faith sublime, in wildest strife, 
Imparts a holy calm ; 
For every deadly blow a shield, 
For every wound a balm. 
—Anonymous. 





WORKING AGAINST THE TRUTH, BUT FOR IT. 
—The New York Observer records the follow- 
ing instance where the opposition of a learned 
Jew was overruled to the diffusion of the 
gospel 

“*It is not anything new, but it is well worth 
reminding this generation that more than one 
hundred and fifty years ago a learned Jew in 
Syria believed he could make a translation of 
the New Testament into Hebrew, and then use 
his translation to refute it. It was admirably 
and faithfully done, as he was a master of the 
Hebrew language; not a passage was know- 
ingly perverted. He relied upon his ability to 
refute the whole, and so gain a grand triumph! 
At the end he calls heaven and earth to wit- 
ness that he had done it with the special view 
of opposing the Christians. But an unseen 
hand was in the matter. This translation was 
brought to England and published, and is the 
one now in common use, and is doing, not the 
work the Jewish translator designed, but the 
opposite, making known the blessing of re- 
deeming love to his Hebrew brethren. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society is giving it 
a wider flight in the world than the gospel- 
opposing Jew, as he labored upon the transla- 
tion, ever conceived. He would have made it 


a weapon of destruction, but the Divine pur- 
pose overruled, and the hand that would have 
ruined was made to save.” 


The Element of ee Too Little Accounted 


To many men of the present day faith ap- 
pears, as it did to the man in the parable, as 
a hidden treasure—to obtain it they would 
sacrifice all that they have. Like the Jews 
and the Greeks of the Corinthian church, they 
require a sign and seek after knowledge. 
They rush to scientific men to hear about mira- 
cles, and to historians that they may witness 
the weighing of evidence. Science and his- 
tory, like art, are long, life is short, death 
pursues and faith eludes them—they have 
sought early, but they have not found. Is it 
not possible that they have mistaken what 
faith is and have looked for it too far afield? 
St. Paul, when he tried to steady the wavering 
faith of the intellectual Corinthians threw 
down, as it were, his intellectual arms alto- 
gether, realizing that among such gladiators 
of controversy as the Greek learning could 
produce they were powerless to help him. 
The church in Corinth was divided, some say- 
ing, ‘‘1 am of Paul,’’ some ‘‘I am of Apollos,’’ 
some ‘‘I am of Christ.’’ Some, as we gather 
from the epistle, trusted in ceremonies and 
were very superstitious, while others re- 
nounced the supernatural altogether, declaring 
that ‘‘there is no resurrection,” no new birth, 
unless in a moral sense, in which case it ‘‘is 
past already.” To quiet this strife of tongues, 
to ease these searchings of heart. St. Paul 
came ‘‘in weakness and fear and trembling,”’ 
and offered to them all alike ‘‘the foolishness 
of the thing preached,” that their ‘‘faith 
might not stand in the wisdom of men, but in 
the power of God’’; and he resolved to know 
nothing among them but ‘‘Christ and Him cru- 
cified.”” by which phrase we suppose him to 
have meant that he would set forth only the 
precepts of Christ unsupported as they were, 
by the arguments of human wisdom and the 
humiliating fact of his crucifixion and appar- 
ent failure, out of which two things would 
spring, he knew, the strongest moral impetus 
the world had ever received, the surest hope 
of immortality mankind had ever known. 
For, he said the ‘‘foolishness’’ which is of 
‘*God is wiser than men and the weakness of 
God is stronger than men.’’ At the time of 
St. Paul it was said by the Greeks that ‘‘at 
Corinth you may learn and hear even from 
inanimate objects so great are the treasures of 
learning and literature in every direction.”’ 

Speaking of the apostle’s teaching in that 
city, Dean Stanley says that its simplicity 
‘*was a rebuke to the superstitious craving of 
the Oriental and the Jew, and also to the in- 
tellectual demands of the European Greek. 
The charm which the former found in outward 
miracles the latter sought in theories of phil- 
osophy. The subtleties of discussion which 
had appeared already in the numerous schools 
of Greek speculation, and which appeared af- 
terward in the theological divisions of the 
third and fourth centuries, needed not now, 
as in the time of Socrates, to be put down by 
a truer philosophy, but by something which 
should give them fact instead of speculation, 
words and theories.” 

According to Dean Stanley, and, so far as 
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we can find, his dictum has never been re- 
versed, the two epistles to the Corinthians are 
the earliest of the Christian Scriptures, writ- 
ten within thirty years of the passing away of 
our Lord and before the oral tradition of his 
teaching had been committed to paper. It is 
a noticeable thing that St. Paul, while the 
tradition was still fresh, while its proportions 
were still perfect in the minds of those to 
whom he must have talked, should have been 
so struck by the element of simplicity in 
Christianity; and we cannot but be impressed 
by this same element as we read the far less 
perfect account of the ‘‘good news’’ which 
has been preserved for us. Our Lord, we may 
remember, thanks God at the beginning of his 
ministry that the greatest revelation of his 
spirit should have been hidden ‘‘from the wise 
and prudent and revealed to babes.’’ St. 
Paul most likely had this saying in his mind 
when he tells the Greeks that ‘‘the world in 
its wisdom knew not God.’’ Again, Christ 
continually points to childhood as if the les- 
sons to be learned from the eager simplicity 
of children were an essential part of his 
teaching. He never displays the least subtlety 
of dialectic, and seldom upholds a precept by 
an argument, but almost always makes a 
frank appeal to the moral instinct of men, to 
the ‘‘commandment which ye have had from 
the beginning,’’ to the light of conscience 
which is in men of siagle mind rather than to 
the light of reason. ‘‘Take heed,’’ he says, 
“that the light which is in you be not dark- 
ness.’” 

Apparently this light is not so much some- 
thing which we are to work to obtain, as 
something which we are to dread to lose. All 
Christ’s teaching suggests that good is some- 
how in human nature. Our Lord distinctly 
implies that children are born not without 
light and good, and his sternest condemna- 
tions are reserved for those who lead them 
astray. He says ‘‘Become as children,’’ with 
very little explanation—far less than nowa- 
days we desire. Yet hitherto the church has 
not spent much thought on his meaning—-sin- 
gularly little, considering how reiterated is his 
teaching on the subject,.and how directly it 
appeals to men’s hearts. He does not explain 
why the poor in heart are blessed or in what 
sense they shall see God, but ‘‘the spirit bear- 
eth witness with our spirit,’’ and we all know 
that even if there were no God to see, a good 
man is in some very true sense more blessed 
than a bad one. No sane man is without a 
conscience, and without a witness within him- 
self to the kingdom of God. It is this king- 
dom within us to which Christ bids us surren- 
der allegiance, without calculation of earthly 
consequences, not even ‘‘fearing them which 
kill the body and afterward have no more 
which they can do.’’ In this surrender lies 
the germ of faith, and a faith thus generated 
is the only faith which can save a man’s char- 
acter. Without it he may be convinced of 
every miracle in the Bible as firmly as he is 
convinced of the miracle of this year’s spring, 
and yet such certainty may be utterly dead 
and unproductive, the mere summing up of 
certain items of intellectual conviction. Re- 
ligion cannot consist in a calculation of prob- 
abilites, however accurately worked out. 
Such intellectual exercises belong to the wis- 
dom of the world, not the simplicity of the 


‘*things preached.’’ Christ’s counsels against 
giving away to anxiety, against ‘‘thinking 
beforehand what ye shall speak,’’ his warn- 
ings against the Scribes and Pharisees all sug- 
gest to us to preserve a simple attitude of 
mind, just as his injunction to think little 
about dress and food, always making them 
subordinate to health—‘‘is not the life more 
than meat, and the body than raiment?’’— 
suggests a simple manner of living. Salva- 
tion comes to men through a spiritual life not 
through argument, and if a man has Christ 
for his living standard he has believed on 
him,’’ and he that believes has ‘‘that which 
shall raise him up at the last day,’’ that is, he 
has begun a spiritual life in obedience toa 
power not himself in which he has faith. To 
use our Lord’s simile, he has obtained the 
small grain of seed, whose powers of develop- 
ment are not understood by man. 

Many people who are not accounted ‘‘spirit- 
ually minded’’ are, nevertheless, led by the 
spirit. A ‘‘spiritual mind” too often means a 
keen interest in religious controversy. The 
captain of a sinking ship who some years ago 
gave up the last place in the last boat toa 
little stowaway, whose very existence he had 
been unaware of two minutes before showed 
‘‘the same mind which was in Christ,’’ wheth- 
er he had been accustomed to say unto Him 
‘‘Lord, Lord,’’ or not. And the stewardess 
on board the Stella, who gave up her lifebelt 
to a woman passenger on whom it had been 
her duty to attend, obeyed an impulse which 
we can only consider to have been Vivine, and 
which controlled in an instant the instinct of 


human nature, the instinct of self-preserva- 


tion. These people were not actuated by the 
‘‘wisdom of the world,’’ but by the ‘‘power 
of God.” Probably both gave up their lives 
for the sake of their moral inferiors—for the 
sake of two persons who would be of less use in 
the world than they. But it is by such un- 
reasonable actions, by such Divine folly as 
these people committed, that a nation is made 
great, and the equally unreasoning admiration 
which they awake in the hearts of men isa 
greater testimony to the truth of Christianity 
than any that can be evoked by ‘‘the scribes 
and disputers of this world.’’—London Spec- 
tator. 


May our American system of social and po- 
litical life, by far the best ever yet enjoyed 
upon earth, be placed upon the broad and en- 
during basis of true religion and true patriot- 
ism, and then at last the nation long foretold 
may appear, whose foundations are laid in fair 
colors and whose borders are of pleasant 
stones, and to it the promise of the prophet 
may be redeemed: ‘‘ All their children shall be 
taught of the Lord and great shall be the 
peace of their children.’’—Mac Veagh. 


To BE in accord with the will of God is all 
that any of his children need desire. We 
admire the ability possessed by some of 
those around us, but we need not envy them, 
for it is a matter of daily observation that 
they are not necessarily more happy than oth- 
ers. To lie passive in the hand of God is the 
high privilege of his children, and to use the 
gifts with which we are endowed to his glory 
is the highest success to which we need aspire. 
—Ep. Recorder. 


Low Wages and Low Life. 


The Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association held 
a convention in the first part of Seventh 
Month in Erie. Thomas B. Chantler, of Pitty. 
burgh, gave an address on ‘‘The Banker ang 
the Criminal.’’ We extract a few 

‘**The laborer is worthy of his hire.’ Ag 
long as the earnings of the laborer, in mill or 
shop, or store, in any vocation, are not suff. 
cient to enable the honest workman to feed 
and clothe his family and give them at least 
a few of the comforts of life, injustice is done 
him, and a readjustment should be made in the 
distribution of the products of labor. Need 
we be surprised at the discontent among the 
working classes, and with their belief that too 
many of the employers are growing opulent at 
the expense of the employed, that there is too 
much money at the top and too little at the 
bottom? Many millions are in these days 
donated by the rich for the people’s advance- 
ment along many lines; but an increase of wa- 
ges up to the living point would do more to- 
wards lessening crime, closing slums and 
haunts of vice than does building unnumbered 
libraries, museums and conservatories. We 
find no fault with these generous gifts of no- 
ble men, but we do contend that there should 
be areadjustment of the distribution of wealth 
and the rewards of labor, that poverty and 
pauperism could not longer enslave honest 
labor. 

‘*Inadequate wages brings poverty. With 
poverty comes want, and with want unsatisfied 
comes the commission of theft. And with 
self respect and ambition gone, good impulses 
vanish and all manner of crimes are commit- 
ted. And out of the hovel comes the embryo 
criminal who eventually becomes the profes- 
sional law breaker. Again I contend that 
much of the crime that inflicts our country is - 
traceable to the reduction of wages below the 
living point. 

‘*Without trespassing on your time, I refer 
to but a few of the evils of society that must 
bear the onus of the creation of the great ma- 
jority of this class of criminals. At the head 
society should awake to the necessity of some 
better regulation of a traffic that causes so 
much of our crime and misery? 

‘*Society is also responsible for that manner 
of living that breeds social castes that stir up 
envyings and competitions that are the root of 
embezzlements, forgeries and other crimes 
against property. So many single offenders 
are embezzlers. Low salaries with family so- 
cial ambitions, have caused the downfall of 
countless men of promise. Foolish striving to 
ascend the social scale on the part of those 
whose means are scant, often causes the pil- 
fering that ends in vast embezzling or forgery. 

‘*Society’s worship of the almighty dollar, 
and admiration for those who possess it, 
whether obtained by prolonged and honest 
effort or by sudden means or questionable 
methods. go a long way in influencing the 
young of the day to acquire wealth, either by 
fair means or foul. And when once in the 
race for gold, fine sense of honor and the 
whole moral fibre often seems to weaken and 
when the emergency arises when money must 
be had in order that one continue in the race, 
the hitherto seemingly honest man suddenly 
startles the community by his monstrous acts 
of embezzlement or forgery or bank wrecking.” 
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Indian Maple Sugar Making. 

Very few of the people to whom maple su- 
gar is an entirely familiar and commonplace 
thing are aware of the fact that the method 
of making sugar was taught to the white peo- 


ple by the Indians, and that they made sugar 
long before the discovery of America. This 


is only one of the many things that the white 
people learned from the Indians. Others were 
the weaving of cotton, the cultivation of In- 
dian corn and the use of tobacco. 

Some of the early writers tell us that the 
French were the first to make this sugar, and 
that they learned how to make it from the 
Indian women. 
rude way, a gash being cut in the tree and 
into this a stick was thrust, down which the 
freely-flowing sap dripped into a vessel of 
birch-bark, or a gourd, or into wooden 
troughs hollowed out by fire or the axe. Then 
into larger wooden troughs full of the sap, 
red-hot stones were thrown,—just as in old 
times they used to be thrown into the water 
in which food was boiled—and by constantly 
throwing in hot stones and taking out those 
that had become cool the sap was boiled and 
evaporated, and at length syrup was made, 
which later became sugar. 

This manufacture of the sugar was not con- 
fined to any one tribe, but was practised by 
all northern Indians, and was known to those 
living as far south as Florida and Texas. 
Among the sugar-making tribes a special fes- 
tival was held, which was called the maple 
dance, which was undoubtedly a religious fes- 
tival in the nature of a prayer or propitiatory 
ceremony, asking for an abundant flow of sap 
and for good fortune in collecting it. 

Among many if not all the Indians inhabit- 
ing the northern United States, maple sugar 
was not merely a luxury—something eaten be- 
cause it was toothsome—but was actually an 
important part of their support. Mixed with 
pounded, parched corn, it was put up in small 
quantities and was a concentrated form of nu- 
triment, not much less valuable in respect to 
its quality of support than the pemmican 
which was used almost down to our own 
times. 

Among the older writers who had much fa- 
miliarity with the customs of the Indians, ac- 
counts are given of the manufacture of sugar, 
and this custom was so general that among 
many tribes the month in which the sap ran 
best was called the sugar month. By the 
Iroquois the name Ratirontaks, meaning tree- 
eaters, was applied to the Algonquin tribes 
and an eminent authority, Dr. Brinton has 
suggested that they were probably ‘‘so called 
from their love of the product of the sugar 
maple.” On the other hand, A. F. Chamber- 
lain has very plausibly said: ‘‘That it is 
hardly likely that the Iroquois distinguished 
other tribes by this term, if its origin be as 
suggested, they themselves were sugar makers 
and eaters.” A more probable origin of the 
word is that given by Schoolcraft, in sub- 
stance as follows: ‘‘Ratirontaks, whence Adir- 
ondacks, was applied chiefly to the Montag- 
nals tribes, north of the St. Lawrence, and 
was a derisive term indicating a well known 
habit of these tribes of eating the inner bark 
of trees in winter when food was scarce, or 
when on war excursions.” This habit of eat- 
ing the inner bark of trees was, as is well 
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known common to many tribes of Indians, both 
those who inhabit the country where the sugar 
maple grows and also those in other parts of 
the country where the maple is unknown. 

Un the western prairies sugar was made 
also from the box elder, which trees were 
tapped by the Indians and the sap boiled down 
for sugar, and to-day the Cheyenne Indians 
tell us that it was from this tree that they de- 
rived all the sugar that they had until the ar- 
rival of the white man on the plains some- 
thing more than fifty years ago. 

It is interesting to observe that in many 
tribes to-day the word for sugar is precisely 
the word which they applied to the product of 


the maple.tree before they knew the white 


man’s sugar. It is interesting, also, to see 
that among many tribes the general term for 
sugar means wood or tree water—that is to 
say, tree sap. This is true of the Omahas 
and Poncas, according to J. 0. Dorsey, and 
also of the Kansas, Osage and Iowa, Winne- 
bago, Tuscarora and Pawnees. The Chey- 
ennes, on the other hand, call it box elder 
water. A. F. Chamberlain, who has gone 
with great care into the question of the mean- 
ing of the words which designate the maple 
tree and its products, is disposed to believe 
that the name of the maple means the tree— 


in other words, the real or actual tree, or the 


tree which stands above all others: — Forest and 
Stream. 





THE wise life is that of avoidance of wrong. 
The wiser life is that of abundance in good, 
memories of which will yield sweetness and 
gladness. Fidelity to truth, adherence to 
righteousness, discharge of duty, sacrifice in 
loving helpfulness will never color the cheek 
with the blush of shame or moisten the eye 
with the tears of sorrow. On the contrary 
such deeds will prove well-springs of joy. 


Notes from Others. 


The edict of the Governor of Kansas that all 
tramps in the State must go to work in the grain- 
fields, was the setting up as an economical prin- 
ciple, the old declaration, “If any man will not 
work, neither shall he eat.” The result of such a 
promulgation was clearly foreseen. The tramp 
wants to eat, but he insists on some other man 
paying for his food. In this case, when he found 
that he must work, every Weary Willie in the 
State crossed the border. 





The action of the librarian of the Boston Public 
Library in refusing to allow a woman patron to 
take from the shelves certain books of questionable 
morals, has roused much comment. Some persons 
denounce the librarian on the ground that an adult 
woman should be as free to read what she pleases 
as an adult man ; others think the official rightly 
reserved the books in question from general cireu- 
lation. Others still, criticise the authority by 
which such books are permitted in libraries main- 
tained by taxation, while there are those who in- 
sist that the literary quality of a book should take 
precedence over everything else in the mind of the 
committee of selection. Numbers attack the books 
excepted to, and others shrug their shoulders and 
remind us, “ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” It is sig- 
nificant, however, that no one actually defends the 
objectionable books.— Presbyterian. 





SUCCESSFUL ENFORCEMENT OF THE MAINE LAw. 
— Sheriff Pearson of Portland thus replies to a 
Pennsylvania correspondent who has asked him 
whether a newspaper item alleging that Prohibi- 
tion in Portland did not prohibit, was true : 





“ Dear Doctor :—I take pleasure in replying to 
your letter of the 22nd inst., with newspaper clip- 
ping enclosed. Since the enforcement of the law 
began, the first of the year, the closing of the rum 
shops has driven the traffic into somewhat unusual 
channels, and the method of pocket peddling re- 
ferred to in this clipping has been, and is, prac- 
tised to some extent. My deputies are constantly 
on the watch for such offenders, and a special form 
of warrant for their apprehension is being used. I 
assure you that this form of the traffic is being 
pursued relentlessly. The latter part of this clip- 
ping is not only misleading, but absolutely false. 
The cost of enforcement to date will be more than 
offset by the amount of fines which will be im- 
posed at the present term of the Superior Court. 
The grand jury during their recent session, re- 
turned nearly fifty indictments for the unlawful 
sale of liquors, and these are now being success- 
fully prosecuted in court. The arrests for drunk- 
enness since January lst have fallen off more than 
sixty per cent., as compared with the same period 
for the preceding year, and the number of prison- 
ers in the jail has decreased more than forty per 
cent. during the same time. Grocers, coal dealers 
and others furnishing family supplies find their 
trade increasing among the poor. A coal dealer, 
whose place is in a poor part of the city, tells me 
that he is now selling coal in ton quantities to 
families who formerly had only sufficient money to 
purchase it by the basketful. The proprietor of a 
candy store assures me that my enforcement is 
worth $1,000 per year to him, because of the in- 
crease in penny trade from the children of the 
poor. A man and woman recently visited a fur- 
niture store and purchased a chamber set. The 
wife said to the salesman, ‘We would not have 
been able to have this but for my husband saving 
the money he spent for drink before S. Pearson’s 
time.’ These are some of the facts of enforce- 
ment. I think they answer satisfactorily, and dis- 
pose of effectually the misrepresentations in this 
newspaper squib. Very sincerely yours, 

SAMUEL F. PEARSON.” 


It is alleged by certain lovers of birds that 
nighthawks, otherwise known as whipporwills, and 
swallows, and above all, purple martins, hunger for 
mosquitoes as a steady article for breakfast, 
luncheon, five o’clock tea, dinner, supper, and fre- 
quent snacks and appetizers in the course of every 
twenty-four hours in the summer. If this is true, 
societies for the increase of the numbers of these 
graceful couriers of the air should be organized 
without delay. More birds and fewer mosquitoes 
—that’s what we want. 





The Christian Observer relates the following tel- 
ling fact : “ Recently at a church service a stranger 
dropped in. His presence led one of the regular 
worshippers to describe him. ‘Years ago that 
man asked me to endorse for him to the extent of 
five thousand dollars, and I did it. Soon afterwards 
his partner mismanaged and his firm made a bad 
failure. That man got a position as bookkeeper at 
fifty dollars a month: he rented a cottage, denied 
himself new clothing, bought meat for his table 
only twice a week, and at the end of a few years, 
out of that salary of six hundred a year, repaid 
me the whole five thousand dollars.’ That is hon- 
esty—whole-souled honesty. Would there were a 
hundred times as much of it in the world.” 





The National Reform Association is an organi- 
zation of American citizens which seeks to main- 
tain and promote the influence of the Christian re- 
ligion in the American government. This move- 
ment assumes that a nation and its government 
may and ought to be Christian. It accepts the 
fact that this nation and its government are, in a 
certain sense, Christian; and the equally patent 
fact that we are far from being what a Christian 
nation ought to be, and that it is only by the in- 
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telligent and united efforts of favoring citizens 
that this or any other feature of the national life 
can be maintained and perfected. 

Fundamental principles — Like every historic 
movement this movement proceeds upon well- 
defined principles. These are the following : 

1. Nations are moral beings, capable of doing 
right and wrong, subjects, therefore, of moral law 
and accountable to God for their conduct. 

2. Nations, like all other moral beings, are 
under the authority of the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
moral Governor of the world, and ought to acknowl- 
edge and serve Him. 

3. The will of God, however revealed and es- 
pecially in the Holy Scriptures, is the supreme 
standard for deciding mora! questions in the life of 
nations. 


Prepared petitions in sets of three, to be used in 
petitioning Senators and Representatives to work 
and vote for the proposed Anti-Polygamy Consti- 
tutional Amendment are to be had, at twenty-five 
cents for ten sets, of the Willet Press, 142 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Causes for dissatisfaction with the Protestant 
churches are touched upon in an article in the 
New York Evangelist under the caption “Is the 
Church Christian ?° In conclusion the Evangelist 
says: Christ came not to destroy but fulfil the 
law. He had no idea of turning the wheels of time 
backward, or of starting a social process which 
would be antagonistic to the process of law. Nev- 
ertheless his especial care was for those damaged 
in the splendid struggle of the survival of the fit- 
test—those we call to-day the poor, the dependent, 
the defective, the weak, the prisoners, the broken- 
in-heart. He went so far as to say that he had no 
immediate interest in the successful, the well-to- 
do and prosperous—“ those who are whole need no 
physician, but those who aro sick.” Christ did not 
call every one to follow Him in his peculiar minis- 
try, but He did call certain chosen ones —the twelve 
and [all] Christian ministers. It is strange to 
think how to-day, in almost direct antagonism to 
the purpose of Christ, the church had been com- 
pletely taken possession of by the successful and 
respectable classes, and how far the life of its chief 
ministers has departed from the kind of life por- 
trayed in the gospels. It is futile to point in re- 
buttal to all our missions and settlements among 
the poor. Thechurch is not of them nor for them 
It is supported by and composed of the successful 
and the prosperous. Its ministers are a profes- 
sional class, able, efficient, honest—but their work 
and life is exceedingly unlike the work and life of 
Christ. Can it be said that such a church is in 
any vital sense a Christian church ? 


For AUTHORS ONLY.—There is near Philadelphia 
a really wealthy publishing house that brings out 
only worthless books ; volumes of verse and of 
prose fiction which have no literary value, and 
which the house issues at the authors’ expense, 
says the Philadelphia Record. These volumes do 
not sell; they never appear on the bookstands ; 
their editions are about large enough to supply 
five hundred copies to the newspapers to review 
and five hundred copies to the authors for distri- 
bution among their friends. The contents of the 
volumes never fail to include the author's portraits 
and brief biographies.—N. Bedford Standard. 


The New York State Household Economic Asso- 
ciation proposes to discover how many steps a 
housewife takes in a day. It is estimated that 
two thousand steps make a mile, and the proposi- 
tion is to compute how many miles are covered a day 
by the housewife in the preparation of her meals 
and washing ofdishes. The object of the proposed 
investigation is to discover how often two steps 
might serve instead of three, and to use the sta- 
tistics as a basis of reform. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UNITED STATES.—On the 6th inst., about 4 o’clock P. M., 
President McKinley was shot twice by an assassin at the 
Buffalo Exposition, while engaged in receiving callers in 
the Temple of Music. He was quickly removed to a hos- 
pital, where one of the bullets was extracted ; the other 
had penetrated deeply into the abdomen. In the evening 
he was taken to the residence of the Milburn family in 
the city, where he and his wife had been entertained. 
The assassin was immediately arrested, and conveyed 
through an infuriated crowd to prison. He gave his name 
as Leon Czolgosz, lately residing at Cleveland, Ohio, a man 
of about twenty-nine years of age. The present condition 
of the President encourages the hope of his recovery. 
Vice President Roosevelt and members of the Cabinet has- 
tened to Buffalo to consult upon measures required by this 
sorrowful and sudden emergency. 

Offers have been made by the Associated Steel compa- 
nies to President Shaffer, of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion, looking towards a settlement, which have failed, the 
latter hoping to make better terms. In the meantime a 
number of men have returned to work. It is estimated 
that on the twenty-first of Eighth Month the corporation 
was sending out about seventy-five per cent. of its normal 
amount 

The negro population of the United States is not di- 
minishing, but increases. The figures, according to the 
latest census, are: Colored population, 8,500,000; in- 
crease, 1,029,960. This is the largest increase shown by 
any census since 1790, excepting that of 1880, when the 
gain was 1,700,784. 

Estimates have been made of the probable yield of corn 
in the country the present year, which indicates a prob- 
able yield of at least 1,400,000,000 bushels. This would 
be a decline of about 700,000,000 bushels as compared 
with 1900, and a reduction of about 600,000,000 from the 
estimates made before the drought. 

The cotton crop of the United States for 1900-1901 
amounts to 10,383,422 bales, against 9,436,416 last year, 
and 11,274,840 the year before. Its value 1s nearly $500,- 
000,000, a larger sum than ever was obtained for any 
crop in the South. 

A Pittsburg despatch says: All the bituminous coal 
mining companies of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
West Virginia and Kentucky are to be consolidated into 
one great corporation by the J. P. Morgan syndicate. 
The completion of this great project will mean the consol- 
idation of from $200,000,000 to $300,000,000 of invested 
capital. This will represent not only the undeveloped 
properties in the six States, but also the actual coal prop- 
erties under development. 

The Chicago Tribune has preserved statistics of the 
number of deaths by lynching in the United States for 
sixteen years past, by which it appears that 3130 persons 
were thus executed without due process of law. Fifty- 
one were women and 2465 men ; 1678 were negroes, 801 
white, 21 Indians, 9 Chinese and 7 Mexicans. 

Two hundred anthracite coal miners at Jeddo, Pa., have 
joined in a pledge to abstain from the use of intoxicating 
liquors. The wives of the men were a factor in bringing 
about the promised changed conditions. 

The postal authorities of Chicago recently made a test 
of automobile vehicles for carrying the mails. The re- 
sults are reported to have been entirely satisfactory. 

At the Broad Street, Philadelphia, and Camden stations 
of the Pennsylvania line an average of 631 trains and 
more than 54,000 passengers arrive and depart daily dur- 
ing the year. On the Reading Railway an average of 219 
trains depart from and 214 arrive at the Terminal daily. 

There were 399 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 11 less than the previous 
week and 29 more than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 205 were males and 194 females: 42 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 16 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 4 of diphtheria ; 
14 of cancer ; 13 of apoplexy ; 12 of typhoid fever and 4 
of small-pox. 

N closed on a basis of 8§c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLouR.— Winter, super, $2.15 to $2.30 ; Penna. roller, 
straight, $3.20 to $3.30 ; Western winter, straight, $3.25 
to $3.35 ; spring, straight, $3.40 to $3.65. 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 73 to 734c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 594 to 60c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 41c. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Best, 5§ to 6y'5c.; good, 58 to 54c.; me- 
dium, 4% to 5kc. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Choice, 33 to 4c.; good, 3} to 3hc.; 
common, 14 to 24c.; lambs, 4 to 6tc. 

Hocs.—Western, 9 to 94c. 

FoREIGN.—The Chinese embassy to Germany, headed 
by Prince Chun, the brother of the Emperor of China, 
sent to apologize for the murder of Baron von Ketteler, 
the German minister in Pekin, has had an interview with 


the German Emperor. A letter from the Chinese Bm. 
peror was presented by Prince Chun, contained the fo}. 
lowing : ““ We regret most deeply that Baron von Ketteler 
met so terrible an end among us. The fact that we were 
not in a position to take due protective measures 
painful to our sense of responsibility. It was the f 

of responsibility which prompted us to erect a monument 
on the spot as a sign that the crime should not remaiy 
unexpiated. Further, we have sent to Germany with this 
letter, the Imperial Prince Chun Tsai Fong, heading a 
special mission. Prince Chun, our own brother, will ag. 
sure your Majesty how deeply the events of the past year 
have grieved us, and how deeply feelings of penitence and 
shame still animate us.” The manner of Emperor William 
at the reception “was marked with all the severity con- 
sistent with an audience nominally friendly,” but subse- 
quently he manifested a kindly spirit and visited Prince 
Chun at his stopping place, and has shown him other at- 
tentions. 

The Government of France is said to be determined to 
compel Turkey to fulfill her entire obligations. The Sultan 
has appealed to Germany to use her good offices to settle 
the dispute with France, and Germany, it is understood, 
will advise the Porte to settle as soon as possible. 

King Edward has appointed a Commission to investigate 
Professor Koch’s tuberculosis theory. The scope of the 
inquiry is to be whether animal and human tuberculosis 
are identical, whether animals and humans can be re- 
ciprocally infected and under what conditions, if at all, 
transmission to man occurs and the means of combating it. 

A despatch from Colon, Columbia, says the revolution 
in Venezuela is spreading over the whole country. 

The Paris Fire Department has adopted automobile 
fire engines and hook and ladder trucks, and they are 
notably superior to the old apparatus. The engines are 
run by storage batteries. The electricity is used not 
only to propel the engine, but to work the pumps also, 
There is no delay getting up steam, and one charge of the 
accumulators will keep the pumps going five hours. 


RECEIPTS. a 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 75. 

Benj. F. Starbuck, agent, O., $10 for Edmund 
Bundy, John Starbuck, Lewis C. Steer and Lindley 
B. Steer, $4; Phebe E. Hall, agent, O., for Elisha 
Doudna ; Lydia C. Hoag, N. Y., $1 to No. 39; 
Clayton Haines, N. J.; Nathan Pearson, Ind; 
Rachel F. Parker, Pa., Elizabeth Taylor, Pa.; Jul 
ianna Peele, N. C.; Edmund S. Fowler, agent, O., 
for B. J. Hobson; John W. Garwood, agent, Ia., 
tor William H. Cook ; Aaron Mekeel, agent, N.Y., 
for Elizabeth Mekeel and Mary E. Wood; Wm. 
Hoyle, O., A. L. Hoyle, N. J.; Robert R. Hulme, 
Pa.; Edwin A. Hoopes, Pa.; Ruth K. Smedley, 
Fkt’d; Elizabeth S. Brinton, Fkf’d; Marianna 
Darnell, N. J.; Susan H. Sharpless, Pa.; B. H. 
Coppock, agent, la., $28 for himself, Mary Brigg 
Albert Emmons, Edward Edgerton, Ruth 
mundson, Lydia ag een David Holloway, Ed 
win J. Hoge, Elisha Hoge, David Sears, Thomas 
E. Smith, John Q. Spencer. Lydia S. Worthington 
and Edward G. Vail; John G. Haines, Pa., $8 for 
himself, Levi S. Thomas, Thomas W. Fisher and 
Wm. T. Zook; Alva J. Smith, agent, Kans., for 
Sarah Ann Hinshaw and Hannah A. Hinshaw; 
Jesse Negus, agent, Ia., $5.80 for Jane Lloyd, An- 
ders Wisborg, Ore., and Lars C. Hansen, $1.80; 
Thomas W. Newby, Ind., $6 for himself, Nathan 
Little and Joseph Little; Amelia Bedell, Cal.; 
Ruhama J. Barnett, Wash., $1 to No. 27; R. P. 
Gibbons, Del.; Mary Hodgson, Gtn.; Richard W. 
Hutton, Pa.; Lindley M. H. Reynolds, N. C. ; Benj: 
P. Brown, agt., N. C., $10, for Walter J. Brown, 
$2, and Joseph E. Fell, Va., $8. 

ga Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


Frienps’ SELECT SCHOOL will re-open Ninth Month 16, 
1901. J. HENRY Barter, Sup't. 


Onto YEARLY MEETING.— Reduced rates from Phila- 
delphia and points west to attend Ohio Yearly Meeting, to 
be held at Barnesville, Ohio, can be obtained via B. & 0. 
R. R. for a fare and a third—that is the round trip from 
Philadelphia to Barnesville and return for $15.50, the 
regular fare being $23.20. Tickets must be purchased 
between Ninth Month 23rd and Ninth Month 26th incla- 
sive, and are good only until Tenth Month 7th, inclusive ; 
giving the purchaser two full weeks from Ninth Month 
23d,in which to make the trip. For further information, 
call or address BERNARD ASHBY, 834 Chestnut St., Phils., 
or T. C. Hocus, West Chester, Pa. 





